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AN appreciation OF PROFESSOR TOY 

By George F. Moore 
Harvard University 

Crawford Howell Toy was born in Norfolk, Va., March 23, 1836. 
His preparatory studies were made at the Norfolk Academy. At 
the age of sixteen he entered the University of Virginia, where, at 
the end of a four-year course, he took the degree of Master of Arts 
in 1856.^ Among his teachers were Gesner Harrison in Greek and 
Latin, and William B. Rogers (afterward of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology) in physics. For the next three years he 
remained in Charlottesville, teaching in the Albemarle Institute, a 
school for young ladies, and doubtless took advantage of the academic 
vicinage to carry on his own studies. He entered the newly founded 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Greenville, South Carolina, 
at its opening session in the autumn of 1859, and in one year absorbed, 
it is said, three-quarters of the instruction then offered in the sem- 
inary, distinguishing himself in all his coui-ses. His purpose was to 
become a foreign missionary. With this in view he was ordained 
to the Baptist ministry at Charlottesville, Va., in June, 1860; and 

1 The following honorary degrees were later conferred on Mm: D.D., Wake Forest 
College, N.C., 1872; LL.D., Howard College, Ala., 1882; University of North Carolina, 
1889: Harvard University, 1904. 
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was under appointment to go to Japan when the political commo- 
tions ensuing upon the election of Lincoln (November, 1860), with 
the mutterings of secession, decided the Missionary Board not to 
send out any new missionaries. For a moment Toy thought of 
going on his own account, but the swift movement of events put such 
a plan out of his head.^ 

In October, 1861, he went into the Confederate army as a private 
in the Norfolk Artillery Blues, but before long he was made a chap- 
lain. A letter from a former fellow-student to Broadus, dated 
Hamilton's Crossing, Va., March 30, 1863, tells: 

I saw Toy ten days ago. He is chaplain in the Fifty-third Georgia 
Regiment, Seemes' [sic] Brigade,^ McLaws' Division, and is quartered near 
here. Is looking very well, and seems to be enjoying himself. His Syrian 
books are in Norfolk, and he has therefore been compelled to fall back on 
German for amusement. 

Toy was with his division in Longstreet's Corps at Gettysburg, 
where it was in the hottest of the fighting on the second day and 
suffered heavy losses. In Lee's retreat he was left behind with the 
surgeons who remained with the wounded of his brigade, and was 
taken prisoner. He was confined at Fort McHenry, Baltimore, until 
December, when he was exchanged and rejoined the army. From 
September, 1864, to April, 1865, when the buildings of the university 
were burned by Federal cavalry, he was professor of natural philos- 
ophy in the University of Alabama, then a training school for the 
Confederate army, teaching applied mathematics. In the academic 
year 1865-66 he taught Greek in the University of Virginia as a 
licentiate. The two following years, 1866-68, were spent in Berlin,* 
where he studied the Semitic languages, especially Arabic, under 

1 An extract from a letter of Toy to Professor Broadus of the seminary at Greenville, 
S. C, dated Nov. 25, 1860, is of interest in this connection: "I suppose you are a seces- 
sionist. You have seen the action of the Alabama brethren. I hope Dr. Boyce [the 
president, who was in the North on a mission to collect funds for the seminary] will 
disentangle himself from. New York before South Carolina leaves the Union. You all 
seem inclined to snub us in Virginia, hardly willing that we should enter the Southern 
Confederacy. In that case we shall have to put ourselves on our dignity, and rely on 
our prestige and our tobacco. But I hope we shall stand together." — A. T. Robertson, 
Life and Letters of John Albert Broadus (1901), p. 178. 

2 Paul J. Semmes, in whose brigade the Fifty -'third Georgia was through the battles 
in the Peninsula in 1862 and thereafter. Semmes was mortally wounded at Gettysburg, 
July 2. 

3 It is not without interest that C. A. Briggs was a student in the University of 
Virginia from 1857-60 and in Berlin from 1866-69. 
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Roediger and Dieterici, and Sanskrit with Weber; he also heard 
Dorner in theology, but apparently no courses in the Old Testament. 

After his return Toy became professor of Greek in Furman 
University, Greenville, South Carolina, and taught in it from Jan- 
uary to July, 1869. In Maiy of that year he was appointed professor 
of Old Testament interpretation and oriental languages^ in the 
theological seminary in the same place, and entered upon his duties 
in the autumn. His inaugural address, on the ^^ Claims of Biblical 
Interpretation on Baptists, ^^ shows that he had not been infected 
by the germs of criticism. After dwelling on the special obligations 
of Baptists to the 'Scripture, ^^ because of our complete dependence 
on the Bible, ^^ and laying down corresponding principles of inter- 
pretation, he continues: ^^A fundamental principle of our herme- 
neutics must be that the Bible, its real assertions being known, is 
in every iota of its substance absolutely and infallibly true.^' 

Toy taught in the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary for 
ten years, accompanying it in its removal from Greenville to Louis- 
ville, Ky., in 1877. Besides his own subjects, the illness or absence 
of one or another of his colleagues made it necessary for him to 
teach, at different times, the Greek New Testament (1868), biblical 
introduction (1871), and ^^Latin theology^^ (1876), under which 
title those who elected the subject studied Turretin^s Institutes and 
read selections from Thomas Aquinas. 

According to the account of the matter given by Broadus,^ Toy^s 
first departures from the pattern of orthodoxy were well-meaning 
attempts, in the interpretation of the Old Testament, to establish 
a harmony between its statements and the teachings of modern 
geology, astronomy, and ethnology; his further declension is attrib- 
uted to his acceptance of the evolutionary views of Darwin and 
acquaintance with the writings of Wellhausen and Kuenen,. who 
applied the doctrine of evolution to the Old Testament. This is 
a schematic explanation of the ravages of the ^^ higher criticism ^^ 
among American scholars; Darwin and Wellhausen became a for- 
mula for the forts et origo malorum. As a history of a particular 

1 After two or three years "oriental languages" disappears from the title. 

2 John A. Broadus, Memoir of James Petigru Boyce, D.D., LL.D., etc., 1893. See 
also J. K. Sampey, "Brief History of the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary," in 
the Review and Expositor, January, 1910. 
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case its value is correspondingly diminished, especially in a palpably 
apologetic and otherwise not altogether accurate context.^ In a 
more general way, however, it is not improbable that Toy's first 
difficulties with the infallibility of Scripture were scientific rather 
than historical; it was the experience of many in that generation, 
and the more likely in his case because of his strong interest in 
natural science. Of Kuenen there will be occasion to speak in a 
later connection. 

Before the end of the first year of the seminary in Louisville 
(1877-78) some of his colleagues became much concerned about 
Toy's teachings and their influence on the students, and they ex- 
horted him to avoid the incendiary questions of biblical criticism 
— B, reticence which inquisitive students made impossible. The 
concern grew to alarm in the following year, and the apprehension 
of Boyce and Broadus for the reputation and prosperity of the 
seminary was doubtless made the keener by attacks from outside. 
Professor Toy, who had been contributing week by week to the 
Sunday School Times an exposition of the Sunday-school lessons, 
interpreted the persecuted and afflicted servant of Jehovah in Isaiah 
53, not as directly predictive of the vicarious sufferings of Christ, 
but as referring primarily to Israel, more especially to the godly 
Israel within Israel, as in Isa. 49 : 3 and elsewhere in this part of the 
book. This by no means novel exegesis provoked a violent denun- 
ciation from the Christian Intelligencer^ in the r61e of inquisitor 
haereticae pravitatis which the editors of denominational newspapers 
in those days often assumed.^ The clamor against the Sunday 
School Times for publishing such pernicious misinterpretations of 
Scripture was an unmistakable warning to the institution which 
harbored their author. In this situation Professor Toy laid before 
the trustees at their meeting in May, 1879, a statement of his views, 
and at the same time put at their disposal his resignation, which 

1 Wellhausen's Geschichte was published In 1878, and it is liardly likely that either 
it or the articles on the composition of the Hexateuch in the JahrbUcher fUr deutsche 
Theologie (1876-77) had so immediate an echo in Louisville. Darwin's "most important 
works" did not appear "about that time"; the Origin of Species was published twenty 
years before, in 1859, the Descent of Man in 1871. 

2 The interpretation was branded as "rationalistic stuflf," a base surrender to" un- 
believing, Christ-hating Jews and infidel neologists," with more rant of the same kind. 
See The Independent, May 1, 1879, p. 15; May 29, p. 14, 
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was at once accepted. In the existing temper of the denomination 
oil which the seminary was dependent both for students and funds, 
the separation of Professor Toy from the seminary was inevitable, 
and it is to be said to the credit of all immediately concerned that 
it was effected at least with dignity. A newspaper controversy 
followed, especially in the columns of the Religious Herald of Rich- 
mond, the action of the president and the trustees being condemned 
by some of Toy's friends and former pupils, and on the side of the 
authorities defended as the only course the seminary could consist- 
ently take. 

Having no outlook in his own calling. Toy went to New York, 
where he found very modest employment in the office of the Inde- 
pendent. After a few months spent in this makeshift occupation, 
he was called to the chair of Hebrew and other oriental languages in 
Harvard University. W. Robertson Smith, professor of oriental 
languages and Old Testament exegesis in the Free Church College, 
Aberdeen, had recently been invited to this chair, but the ecclesi- 
astical proceedings to deprive him of his professorship which had 
been in progress since 1876 not having reached a final decision, he 
felt it his duty to hold on in Scotland. The newspaper discussion 
over Professor Toy's case opportunely brought to President Eliot's 
notice the American scholar whose critical opinions had involved 
him in similar trouble, and after getting what information he could 
from others, he sought Toy out in his narrow journalistic quarters 
in New York, and by an interview with him promptly satisfied him- 
self that both in learning and in spirit he had found the kind of man 
he wanted. 

The chair to which Professor Toy was called was by its title and 
in the intent of the foundation what we should now call a professor- 
ship of Semitic languages, among which Hebrew traditionally held 
the foremost place; and its first incumbent, Stephen Sewall, had in 
his time considerable reputation for his attainments in this field; 
but for a good while it had been actually no more than a chair for 
the Old Testament in the Divinity School. Professor Toy took his 
commission in a larger way, and laid the foundations of a depart- 
ment of the Semitic languages and literatures. 
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The time seemed auspicious for such an enterprise. The noise 
that was made about the "higher criticism^ ^ brought the Old Testa- 
ment into the focus of controversial interest, and there was an 
extraordinary revival of the study of Hebrew, not only in seminaries 
and colleges, but in summer schools and correspondence classes.^ 
Arabic, as the sine qua non of Semitic philology, felt the effect of this 
new stimulus. There was great curiosity, also, about the revela- 
tions that were coming from the Assyrian monuments and libraries, 
and sanguine expectations that the solution of all manner of religious, 
historical, and linguistic problems was waiting to be deciphered from 
cuneiform texts. 

Toy, at first single-handed, offered courses not only in the 
Hebrew language and the interpretation of the Old Testament, 
introduction, and the history of the Hebrew religion with com- 
parison of other Semitic religions, but in Arabic, and in Moham- 
medan history (the Caliphates) ; and from time to time, as students 
offered themselves, in Ethiopic, the Phoenician inscriptions, and 
other subjects. In 1882, David Gordon Lyon, a pupil of Toy^s at 
Greenville and Louisville, who, since leaving the seminary in the 
summer of 1879, had been pursuing his studies in Germany, par- 
ticularly in Assyrian, was appointed HoUis Professor of Divinity, and 
became Professor Toy^s colleague in the Semitic field, taking part 
of the instruction in Hebrew and Aramaic, as well as Assyrian, and 
Old Testament history. Even after this distribution Professor Toy 
did a great deal of teaching, and though, from the nature of the 
subjects taught, most of his courses had but a slender attendance, 
he attracted some of the bQst students in the college, among them 
men whose special interests lay in other fields. 

He was an admirable teacher, exact in his own knowledge of the 
matter, orderly in its disposition, lucid in exposition, patient with 
stupidity and even with opinionatedness, taking a warm personal 
interest in his pupils and an encouraging estimate of their abilities 
and possibilities, and setting them a high example of love of learning 
and single-minded pursuit of truth, whithersoever the quest might 
lead. His character and the spirit and method of his instruction were 
themselves an education in the true aims and temper of scholarship. 

1 In this revival no one had so large a part as Professor (afterward President) William 
Rainey Harper, whose enthusiasm and pedagogic skill were irresistible. 
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Both in the Faculty of Divinity and the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences Professor Toy at once became a man of influence by his 
clear apprehension and sound judgment in academic problems. He 
rendered efficient service also on the Administrative Board of the 
Graduate School and on the Library Council. 

Professor Toy for many years took an active part in learned 
societies, especially the American Philological Association, of which 
he was for one year the president, the American Oriental Society, 
in which he filled the offices of recording secretary and of president, 
and the Society of Biblical Literature. He was the founder and 
leading spirit in two local societies, the Harvard Biblical Club 
(1881) made up of the teachers of the Old and New Testaments in 
the institutions in the vicinity of Boston and other students in this 
field, and a small club for the study of the history of religions (1891) 
which has counted among its members some of the most distinguished 
scholars in the University — philologists, archaeologists, and anthro- 
pologists. Under the auspices of this club, in 1912, a voliime of 
Studies in the History of Religions was presented to Professor Toy by 
his '^ pupils, colleagues, and friends,^^ to which was appended a bibliog- 
raphy of Professor Toy^s writings (not including book notices and 
unsigned articles), by Mr. Harry Wolf son. 

During his long term of active service Toy four times had leave 
of absence for a year,^ and most of this time was spent abroad. 
The winter of 1887-88 he was in Egypt, where he occupied himself 
not only with contemporary Moslem civilization and the remains of 
its antiquity, but with the spoken Arabic of the country, upon the 
pronunciation of which he subsequently read a paper before the 
Oriental Society. Upon his return in 1888 he married Miss Nancy 
Saunders of Norfolk, Va., who survives him. In September, 1909, 
he retired and devoted himself to completing a work he had long 
had in hand, the Introduction to the History of Religions, published 
in 1913. Failing eyesight and declining health prevented the 
execution of other plans. He died in Cambridge, May 12, 1919. 

Professor Toy had a great capacity for work, and his energies 
were well directed, deliberate, and persistent. Besides his teach- 
ing and his own writing, he was one of the editors of the New 

1 1887-88, 1894r-95, 1901-2, 1908-9. 
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World throughout its decade of existence (1890-1900), and con- 
tributed to it many articled and reviews, the jfirst on the life and work 
of Abraham Kuenen (1892), and the last a memorial of his colleague 
and fellow-editor. Professor Charles Carroll Everett (1900). The 
Harvard Theological Review (1908-) also had in him an experienced 
counsellor and highly valued contributor. He was one of the active 
editors of the Jewish Encyclopedia (12 vols., 1901-5), having for 
his particular charge the department of Hebrew philology and 
Hellenistic literature; aiid while he wrote little for it himself, he put 
a great deal of time and labor into the revision of the many articles 
to which his editorial initial is affixed as a kind of imprimatur. To 
the Encyclopaedia Biblica he contributed some important articles 
(Ecclesiasticus, Ezekiel, Proverbs, Sirach, Wisdom Literature, Book 
of Wisdom), and on several of these books he furnished articles also 
to the eleventh edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 

Professor Toy's early interests were largely in the jfield of Semitic 
comparative grammar, and a number of papers, beginning in 1876, 
chiefly in the Transactions of the American Philological Association 
bear witness to st.udies in this subject.^ They are for the most part 
a critical resume of current hypotheses and discussions, rather than 
original researches. To the Journal of the Society of Biblical Liter- 
ature and Exegesis he contributed from time to time various pieces 
of investigation upon which he was engaged.^ 

His lasting reputation among scholars, however, rests upon his 
larger works in the field of Old Testament interpretation and the 
history of religion. The earliest of these was the translation and 
revision of the commentary on Samuel in the Lange series, in col- 
laboration with his colleague, Professor Broadus,^ Toy taking the 
critical and exegetical part of the work, and leaving the homiletical 

1 The following partial list of titles indicates the scope of these studies: "Hebrew 
Verb-Etymology"; "The Nominal Basis of the Hebrew Verb"; "Modal Development 
of the Shemitic Verb"; "The Hebrew Verb-termination wn"; "The Home of the 
Primitive Semitic Race." Several papers of similar character, of most of which only 
abstracts were printed, were read before the American Oriental Society, e.g., "Noun 
Inflections in the Sabean" (1885); "Guyard's Theory of Semitic Internal Plurals," etc. 

2 "The Babylonian Element in Ezekiel" (1881); "Date of the Korah Psalms" 
(1884); "The Asaph Psahns" (1886); " Rise of Hebrew Psalm- Writing " (1887); "The 
Earliest Form of the Sabbath" (1899); "Evil Spirits in the Bible" Cl890), etc. 

3 The Books of Samuel. By Christian Friedrich David Erdmann; translated, en- 
larged, and edited by C. H. Toy and J. A. Broadus, 1877, 
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and practical to Broadus. Erdmann^s commentary is an egregi- 
ously bad specimen of a bad kind, and made Toy^s task peculiarly 
difficult. The book is translated with scrupulous jfidelity, the 
editor^ s additions and emendations being interspersed in the text 
in brackets or appended in notes. In the footnotes to the trans- 
lations, he records the various readings of the Septiiagint and other 
versions, and frequently those of Hebrew manuscripts, besides many 
conjectural emendations, chiefly from Thenius, Bottcher, and Well- 
.hausen, with which the German author had not troubled himself. 
Many grammatical and lexical observations, frequently corrections 
of Erdmann's lapses, are also added. It was doubtless a useful 
exercise to have to go over in this minute way the whole critical and 
exegetical apparatus; but before it was done, the effort to make a 
worthless book worth something by a kind of supercommentary 
must have been a weariness of the flesh and vexation of spirit. 

In the ripeness of his learning and the fullness of his powers. 
Toy produced the commentary on Proverbs in the International 
Critical Commentary (1899), and, in the same year, a critical edition 
of the Hebrew text of Ezekiel, and a new English translation of the 
same book with notes, both in the series edited by Paul Haupt.^ 

Both books were doubtless of his own choosing. The "wisdom'' 
of the Jews had always had a special attraction for him by a kind of 
affinity of mind and temper with the Hebrew sages; and Ezekiel, 
one of the keys to the modern understanding of the history of the 
Jewish religion, had engaged his studies in the earliest period of his 
life in Cambridge, if not before. In conformity with the diverse 
plans of the two series, the works have a widely different character, 
but both in their several ways gave equal opportunity for his peculiar 
talent; it would be difficult to say whether it appears to better 
advantage in the selection of essentials and the lucid brevity of 
exposition in Ezekiel or in the comprehensive erudition of the 
Proverbs. 

In editing the Hebrew text of Ezekiel, Toy had a recent pre- 
cursor in Cornill, whose radical reconstruction of the text was 

1 A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Book of Proverbs. New York, 1899. 
The Book of the Prophet Ezekiel: Critical Edition of the Hebrew Text, with Notes. Leipzig, 
Baltimore, London, 1899. The Book of the Prophet Ezekiel: a New English Translation, 
with Explanatory Notes. Leipzig, Baltimore, London, 1899. 
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accompanied by an ample — it might almost be said a complete — 
critical apparatus. Toy undertook a more modest aijd more practi- 
cable task: not an attempt to reconstruct the book as it came from 
the hands of the author — an effort which could only result, as it did 
in CornilPs hands, in an uncritical contamination of recensions — 
but the emendation of the Hebrew standard text in places where it 
is evidently corrupt, by the aid of the versions or by conjecture. 
The notes give briefly the occasion for the emendation and the 
grounds on which it is suggested. The work is done with judicious 
conservatism. Toy iiever fell into the error, so common in critics 
or commentators, of assuming that every text we do not under- 
stand must be corrupt; he made reasonable allowance for the defects 
of our understanding. The translation of the emended text, with 
the concise explanatory notes that accompany it, serves admirably 
to make the writings of the obscure prophet intelligible to the 
English reader; while, taken together with the edition of the Hebrew 
text apd the accompanying critical notes, it is no less valuable to 
the scholar. In the Proverbs, also, a new translation is given of 
each group of aphorisms, or of single unconnected distichs, with an 
exegetical commentary. The larger scale and different purpose of 
the volume gave room for more extended comment, and in par- 
ticular called for a fuller discussion of textual and philological 
problems, as well as for the exhibition of the history of criticism 
and exegesis, which is very inadequately represented in many recent 
commentaries. In this part of the work, wide and exact learning 
and sobriety of judgment are equally notable. Both works stand 
in the front rank of modern commentaries, and reflect high honor 
on American biblical scholarship. 

In the critical and exegetical class falls also Toy^s first important 
independent work, the volume on Quotations in the New Testament 
(1884). In this volume, following the order of the New Testament 
books, the quotations from the Old Testament are compared with 
the Hebrew text and the Greek version, the differences between the 
Hebrew and the Septuagint and the relation of the New Testament 
text to both are discussed, and the original meaning of the passage 
in its Old Testament context as well as the use made of it in the 
New explained, thus furnishing a kind of double commentary on the 
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quotations, which may be conveniently consulted on any particular 
passage. This is, however, not the author^s main purpose. He 
would have his work taken as a methodical investigation of the way 
in which the Old Testament is interpreted and applied by the 
writers of the New, the outcome of which is that the latter used the 
Old Testament after the manner of the Jewish exegesis of their 
time, and that the peculiarities of their interpretation are chiefly 
due to their peculiar messianic beliefs. It follows that the New 
Testament interpretation and application of a passage from the Old 
Testament cannot determine the true meaning and intent of the 
latter. The bearing of all this on the assertion, so often and so 
loudly reiterated in the controversies of those days, that critical 
and exegetical questions are settled once for all by the authority of 
Christ and the apostles, is obvious, especially in its application to 
messianic prophecy and New Testament fulfilment; while behind all 
lies the infallibility of the Bible and the doctrine of inspiration. 
On the positive side the quotations, as interpreted by the authors of 
the New Testament, form, as Toy points out, an important connect- 
ing link between the religion of the Old Testament and Christianity. 
To account for the cases in which the quotation in the New 
Testament differs from both the Massoretic text and the Septuagint, 
Professor Toy resorts to the hypothesis that such quotations are 
derived from a current Aramaic version. Differing fro;ii Bohl, who 
first elaborated the theory of an Aramaic ^^VolksbibeP^ in the time 
of Christ, Toy believes that the intermediary version was not a 
written translation, parallel to the Septuagint, but an oral Targum. 
In neither form did this solution find acceptance among scholars, 
and the problem itself would now be formulated in a different way. 
The question what text of the Greek Old Testament the authors 
of the New Testament had before them in any particular quotation 
is put aside by the assumption that the Vatican manuscript (B) 
presents a text "substantially identical with that of the first cen- 
tury^'; and practically the comparison is between Westcott and 
Hort for the New Testament and Tischendorf for the Old. The 
progress of Septuagint criticism since this volume was published has 
put this problem also in a different light, and precludes such a con- 
venient simplification. 
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The History of the Religion of Israel: An Old Testament Primer y 
was published in 1882 by .the Unitarian Sunday School Society as a 
textbook for Sunday schools. It includes not only the Old Testa- 
ment history with its continuation down to the Christian era, but 
a half-dozen lessons on the Talmud and other Jewish literature, the 
history of the Jews in the Middle Ages, Mendelssohn, and modern 
reform. For the Old Testament part it is a brief and popular pres- 
entation of the views of Kuenen and of his popularizers, Oort and 
Hooykaas.^ 

Most of the scholars who in that decade were finding their way 
to the new criticism and consequent reconstruction of the history of 
the Hebrew religion started from substantially the position of Ewald, 
whence a single, though very radical, step — the transposition of the 
Book* of Origins and the legislation that went with it from the first 
place to the last in the chronology of the sources — brought them to 
that of Wellhausen and Kuenen. This does not seem to have been 
Professor Toy's history; his critical conversion was apparently 
wrought by Kuenen, and he accepted the views of the new school at 
once and completely. Perhaps for this reason he took little part in 
the special investigations which so largely engrossed the labors of 
Old Testament scholars in that quarter of a century, the revision 
of the minute analysis of the Law and of the Prophets, and the dis- 
cussion of thf bearing of this analysis on the age of the Pentateuch 
and of the levitical law in particular; he published nothing of 
importance in this field. 

The chapters in the Religion of Israel on Judaism • since the 
beginning of the Christian era bear the marks of perfunctory com- 
pilation, and are not up to the author's habitual standard of accuracy. 
A similar observation might be made on the paragraphs about the 
Targums in the Introduction to the Quotations.^ In truth, this 
period of Judaism never attracted Professor Toy, and neglect of it 

1 Kuenen's Godsdienst van Israel (2 vols.^ 1869-70), appeared in English translation 
as The Religion of Israel, in 1874; a translation of his Prophets and Prophecy in Israel, 
in 1877; a translation of Oort and Hooykaas under the title, The Bible for Learners 
(2 vols.), in 1878-81. The reader may be reminded, also, that Robertson Smith's Old 
Testament in the Jewish Church appeared in 1881; his Prophets of Israel in 1882. 

2 The uncertainty "which of the many Gamaliels" is meant in the story about the 
Targum of Job (p. xvii), for example, is not due to any ambiguity in the passages of the 
Talmud that are cited; they are as explicit as could be desired. 
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is a serious limitation in his otherwise excellent work, Judaism and 
Christianity (1890). 

In reading and appraising the latter volume it is essential to keep 
in mind thS subtitle, '^A Sketch of the Progress of Thought from the 
Old Testament to the New Testament/' for the main title suggests 
a comparison of Judaism with Christianity, or a discussion of the 
relation of early Christianity to contemporary Judaism. The work 
is systematically arranged, and might be described as a biblical 
theology of the Old and New Testament, with inclusion of the 
intermediate apocryphal and pseudepigraphic literature. After a 
noteworthy introduction on the evolution of religion in general, to 
which we shall return, and an outline of the literature from Ezra to 
the end of the first century of the Christian era, the author takes up 
successively the doctrine of God, subordinate supernatural beings 
and evil spirits, the constitution of man, sin and righteousness, 
ethics, the Kingdom of God, and eschatology, concluding with a 
chapter on the relation of Jesus to Christianity. 

The most conspicuous shortcoming of the book is that in the 
presentation of Judaism at the beginning of the Christian era no 
account is taken of the teaching of the Palestinian schools and syn- 
agogues, which alone is of recognized authority, and is therefore the 
primary source from which a knowledge of what may be called 
normal Judaism in that age is to be drawn.^ The ignoring of these 
sources is no less serious from the other side, for Jesus and his dis- 
ciples grew up in the religion of the synagogue; from the lessons 
that were read and translated in it they had their knowledge of the 
Scriptures; from the homiletical exposition of the lessons, their 
understanding of Scripture; its prayers informed and expressed their 
piety. However much the eschatology of the New Testament may 
be indebted to the apocalypses, the religious ideas of the Gospels are 
not derived from any such turbid sources. 

Judaism and Christianity was written thirty years ago, at a time 
when Christian scholars were plunging into the study of the pseude- 
pigrapha with the enthusiasm of discovery, while critical investiga- 
tion of the rabbinical literature had made little advance upon the 

1 The few illustrative or comparative references to this literature are made indis- 
criminately to the "Talmud," and chiefly come from Weber. 
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pioneer work of Zunz ; and students of the New Testament usually 
went no farther than Weber for their quotations iand — ^what was 
worse — for their opinions. It would, therefore, not be worth while to 
dwell on a defect in the treatment of this subject which Professor Toy 
shared with his times, were it not that, in spite of the progress of 
criticism in the meantime — a criticism hardly less important in its 
results than the modern criticism of the Old Testament^ — Christian 
scholars for the most part still ignore it, and either neglect the rab- 
binical sources or use them in an antiquated, uncritical way, while 
they habitually exaggerate the significance of the apocryphal and 
apocalyptic writings, not only for Judaism, but for Christianity.^ 

Within the limits of the author's conception and plan his task is 
done with admirable thoroughness, and with the sanity of judgment 
and transparent clearness of expression which characterize all his 
work. It may be particularly noted that, notwithstanding the 
restriction of sources. Toy's estimate of Judaism in New Testament 
times, and of the effect of ^'legalism'' on Jewish character and 
Jewish piety, is juster and shows more insight than is common 
among Christian writers. It does not speak well for the discrimi- 
nation of American readers that this volume, the fruit of thorough 
and first-hand studies, made little impression when it appeared and 
has received little attention since. It is seldom quoted, even by 
writers whose footnotes resemble — ^in more ways than one — the 
bibliography of a doctor's dissertation, and bristle with the titles 
of books of warmed-over learning. 

The Introduction prefixed to Judaism and Christianity is on the 
''General Laws of the Advance from National to Universal Re- 
ligions." It is, in fact, a sketch, under thiis particular point of view,^ 
of the evolution of religion, considered as determined by certain 
general laws. Laws of historical development were more heard of 
thirty years ago than they are now, or, at least, scholars had more 
confidence in their ability to discover such laws; and this Intro- 
duction — partly, perhaps, from its brevity — ^has a touch of the 
doctrinaire quality which historians frequently assumed when they 

1 Bousset's Religion des Judentums and the many volumes of R. H. Charles are 
modern examples. 

2 Obviously suggested by Kuenen's Hibbert Lectures (1882). 
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were bound that, history should be a science. But if we look beyond 
these formalities and regard it as a schematic outline of the history 
of religion, it shows large knowledge of the facts and remarkable 
grasp of their significance. It contains, we may say, a prophecy of 
Professor Toy^s latest and ripest contribution to a subject in which 
he had long been deeply interested, his Introduction to the History 
of Religions.^ 

The aim and scope of the last-named work are thus set forth by 
the author in the brief preface: "The object of this volume is to 
describe the principal customs and ideas that underlie all public 
religion; the details are selected from a large mass of material, which 
is increasing in bulk year by year. References to the higher religions 
are introduced for the purpose of illustrating lines of progress.^' It 
is, therefore, in its primary intent an analytical description of reli- 
gious phenomena, in a wide sense of the adjective. The phenomena 
are, however, not merely recorded but interpreted and theories of 
their origin and purport discussed. The survey of the phenomena 
is very broad — ^from animism to the higher theistic religions; the 
evidence and illustrations, drawn from a wide range of sources, are 
selected not alone for their relevancy but for their trustworthiness; 
where the testimony is conflicting, it is impartially presented. The 
author has no universal theory of the origin or development of 
religion to sustain; his aim is to ascertain and present the facts, not 
to make them prove a thesis. For this reason his discussiou of the 
theories of others, general or particular, is notably judicial — a dis- 
passionate weighing of the evidence and analysis of the argument, 
which, as might be expected, more often than otherwise results in 
a non liquet. A good example of the application of an orderly mind 
to a tangled subject is the chapter on "Totemism and Taboo,'' in 
which the author has to deal not only with the heterogeneous aggre- 
gate of phenomena in all quarters of the world which have by some- 
body been labeled "totemism,'' but with the attempts to extract 
from this miscellaneous mass the "essence of totemism,'' for which 
every investigator seems to have a different definition, together with 

1 Earlier studies in this field are represented by several articles in the Journal of the 
American Oriental Society: "Taboo and Morality" (1899); "Relation between Magic 
and Religion"; "Creator Gods"; "Recent Discussions of Totemism"; "An Early 
Form of Animal Sacrifice" (1905). 
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a review of the theories of the origin of totemism, and more 
extravagant theories of the totemistic origin of civiUzation as well 
as religion. 

Professor Toy's work is one of a series of '* Handbooks on the 
History of Religions/' and is in plan and execution essentially a 
student's book; but any serious reader who wishes a clear and com- 
prehensive exhibition of the facts and a judicious discussion of 
current theories will find what he wants in this volume. 

The qualities of Professor Toy's mind and character are manifest 
in all his work. He had a native scientific bent which gave liim a 
reverence for facts and held him to patient and painstaking endeavor 
to ascertain and verify them and to state them exactly as they are. 
His judgment was formed deliberately on an unprejudiced consider- 
ation of all the evidence. Well aware that in historical matter the 
utmost that is attainable is often no more than a higher or lower 
degree of probability, he tried to take the measure of this proba- 
bility and to convey to his readers a (Corresponding impression. 
When the evidence was insufficient, and among many possibilities 
there was no preponderant probability, suspense of judgment seemed 
to him the only attitude a scientific conscience could approve. 
But he did not suffer from that infirmity of mind wherein much 
learning has made everything uncertain. In matters that appeared 
to him to be determinable he had positive opinions, clearly defined 
and firmly held, but without controversial zeal. He was not pledged 
to swear by the words of any master, nor concerned to frame to pro- 
nounce right the shibboleths of any school. 

There is a current imagination that a scholar who has attained 
eminence in a field of research remote from popular interest — a 
"specialist," as he is called — is a man who knows so much about one 
small subject that is not worth knowing that he knows nothing at all 
about the great world of men and things. If there are such learned 
fools. Professor Toy was not one of them. He had a liberal edu- 
cation in the broadening atmosphere of the University of Virginia, 
and the habits of mind thiis formed remained with him through life. 
He was a man of wide and varied reading in many literatures, of 
cultivated taste in letters, art, and music, and of large information 
on subjects remote enough from his professional studies. He had 
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the insight into character and the broad sympathies of one who has 
lived among men of many kinds and under widely different con- 
ditions. In practical affairs his wisdom and tact were highly prized 
by his associates. 

Professor Toy was a genial soul; the charm of his gentle dignity 
and graciousness of manner was irresistible. His friendships were 
not the less warm because they were undemonstrative. He was 
generous in his appreciation of others' work, more prompt to praise 
than to find fault, even where censure was well deserved. The 
minute prepared for the records of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences 
by members of the Faculty who had been his pupils and his friends 
concludes with this true and fitting tribute; 

He seemed altogether unconscious of his own greatness. With all his 
learning and honors he was at heart as simple and guileless as a child. He 
belongs in the class of the sages of olden time. He followed after wisdom, 
and received the fulfilment of her promise, 

"Length of days, and years of life, and peace." 

Professor Toy was one of the last survivors of the storm-and- 
stress period of Old Testament criticism in this country. His career 
as a teacher filled the years from the first rumors of the new 
criticism to a time when its revolutionary theories have become 
critical orthodoxy, and the ensuing historical reconstruction is taught 
in schoolbooks. Only those who have been through it all can fully 
realize the change that forty years have made in the attitude of a 
large and leading part of Protestant Christendom to the Bible — a 
historical apprehension superseding the traditional dogmatic con- 
ception — and how it came about. To this result Professor Toy con- 
tributed much, and in it he would, I think, have seen the best reward 
of his labors. 



